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Problems of Self-Rule in 
Central Africa 


* 


Mr. MacKenzie: Here in London the continent of Africa is almost 
‘continually in the news. Right around the map, day by day, there are 
news stories of the greatest importance—in the north the rise to power 
of General Naguib in Egypt and the disturbances in French North 
Africa; in the west the rapid advance toward self-government of the 
British colonies of Nigeria and the Gold Coast; in the south the reac- 
tions to the policies of Dr. Malan’s Nationalist government; from the 
east, the strange story of the Mau Mau secret society in Kenya; and in 
Central Africa there have been lively discussions about the plans to 
form a new federation of British colonies in that area. In a half-hour 
program we cannot hope to review the problems of a continent which 
is almost four times as large as the United States, a continent with a 
population of two hundred million people who speak several hundred 
different languages. So we are going to concentrate on that part of 
Africa for which Britain is directly responsible. That excludes, of course, 
South Africa. Britain is no more responsible for the policies of the South 
African government than she is responsible for those of the Canadian 
government or even, for that matter, of the American government. But 
we are going to look at the problems of British colonial territories in 
West Africa, in East Africa, and in Central Africa. 

The three members of our panel have all had firsthand knowledge 
of these areas: First, Mr. Legum, who comes from South Africa 
originally and who is recently back from a visit to Kenya. Legum is 
joint author of a book called Aztitude to Africa and is an editorial writer 
on African affairs for the London Observer; second, Major Lewis Has- 
tings, who has spent over thirty years in Africa, and seven of those years, 
by the way, as a member of the Southern Rhodesian Parliament; and 
the third member of the team, Mr. Williams, is editor of the London 
weekly newspaper called West Africa. He has visited the continent a 
great number of times since 1945 and knows both East and West Africa. 

I would like to start with a basic question: What do you feel to be 
Britain’s purpose in Africa? 


Mr. Wixtiams: I do not think that there is any dispute about the 
basic purpose. We have heard it often enough. Successive governments 
have declared that it is to lead the colonies in Africa to self-government 
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inside the British Commonwealth. Now, that is an easy thing to say 
What it really means in practice is, I suppose, the problem. 

In West Africa it really means what it says. The aim is to creat 
modern states where power—and I mean power, not all the jobs—power 
is in African hands. The problem there, I think, is one of timing. I do 
not think that it is complicated as it seems to be elsewhere in Africa by 
the presence of Europeans who have taken residence in the territory— 
“settlers,” as they are called. The people in West Africa are, so far as I 
know, relatively developed compared to those of other parts of the 
continent; and the countries of West Africa are relatively wealthier. 
The conditions, in short, are suitable for the carrying-out of this objec- 
tive—self-government within the Commonwealth. The only problem, 
in my view, is one of timing, precisely when the objective takes effect. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Major Hastings, how would you describe Britain’s 
purpose in Africa? 


Mr. Hastines: I agree with Williams about the general principle, 
which is the training of Africans to self-government. But he uses the 
word “timing,” and I think that that is all-important. I do not want to 
say anything more about it at this moment. At the same time I would 
make certain reservations, looking at the whole picture of all these terri- 
tories now under control of the British Colonial Office and others on the 
fringe. There are territories in which there is a large settled European— 
that is, British—population; and there the question of self-government 
assumes a rather different character. 

There is one other point: In looking at the ideal of training the 
Africans to self-government, one must not forget this: That no people 
or group of people have any right to continue to abuse the land or to 
keep out of general use the great resources of a country. Therefore, 
there is another duty on the part of any country like Britain in con- 
trol of seeing that these countries do make their proper contribution 
to the world pool of resources. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Legum, how would you summarize Britain’s pur- 
pose in Africa? 


Mr. Lecum: The old concept of empire is dead, and Britain is in the 
process of building up a new multiracial Commonwealth. I would say 
that her main purpose was to create conditions in the colonies so that, 
as they are helped forward toward full and independent self-govern- 
ment, they will, of their own volition, choose to remain in this new 
Commonwealth. Therefore, Britain must and is, I believe, in many 
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espects, trying to do whatever she can to maintain the voluntary friend- 
hip of the colonial peoples in their future cooperation with Britain and 
the other Commonwealth partners. 


~ Mr. MacKenzie: Legum, you have always been describing a system 
of partnership between Britain as the colonial power and the native 
African populations—a partnership in which Britain is trying to bring 
chem along toward full self-government, preferably within the Com- 
monwealth. 

Quite clearly from what Williams and Hastings said earlier, there is 
a difference in the way in which this works out. In West Africa there 
are comparatively homogeneous populations, and it is mainly a ques- 
tion of timing. In East Africa, in Central Africa, there are complica- 
tions which arise from the fact that there are fairly large white, Euro- 
pean, British settlements in those areas. Could we take some examples 
and some case studies, as it were? Let us take one in West Africa; let us 
take one or two in Central and East Africa. 


Mr. Witurams: If I could take an example from West Africa, it 
would be the Gold Coast. The Gold Coast is not the biggest British 
territory—that is Nigeria, which is, indeed, the biggest state in Africa, 
in terms of population. But it is relatively complicated, where the Gold 
Coast is relatively simple. The Gold Coast is, of course, in the lead in 
this matter of self-government, having its own African prime minister. 
When I spoke of timing earlier, I may have given the wrong impres- 
sion by suggesting that timing is a matter for Britain. Partnership 
means partnership in timing as well as in other things. This is shown 
very much at the moment in the Gold Coast, where the people are en- 
gaged on possibly the most unusual experiment in colonial government 
which there has ever been. They are discussing what proposals the Gold 
Coast should put to the British government later this year about the 
next constitutional change in the Gold Coast. The idea is quite simply 
that the prime minister of the Gold Coast, Mr. Nkrumah, should after 
these discussions know what the people think and should say to the 
British government, “This is what we want.” It is expected that there 
will be an amicable arrangement between the British and the Gold 
Coast governments. That, I think, must be considered the highest form 
of partnership, and I am afraid that it is the sort of thing which I can- 
not envisage happening on the other side of the continent. 

Mr. MacKenzie: I want to ask just one point of information before 
we have the others examine what is developing there, too. There is an 
African prime minister and cabinet, I gather, in the Gold Coast? 
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Mr. WittiaMs: Quite. There are three non-Africans in the cabinet 
They are senior civil servants. But the majority of the cabinet are 
Africans. 

Mr. MacKenzie: And they have control of most of their own domes. 
tic affairs in the Gold Coast? 


Mr. Wixtiams: Indeed, yes, subject to an ultimate veto by the British 
government through the governor. 


Mr. Lecum: But that has never been used. 


Mr. Wixuiams: That has never been used, and, in my view, if it ever 
were used, it would become useless. 


Mr. Hastines: Of course, I do not agree with that last statement. | 
think that the British cannot divest themselves of responsibility for thi: 
territory. Many of us look upon it as an experiment, and in some degree 
a dangerous experiment, to hasten self-government in the Gold Coast 
so early. You know, you cannot telescope twenty centuries of progres: 
into twenty years. I feel that when you look at the background (that i: 
a very important matter, indeed) of these peoples even for so short < 
time back as fifty or sixty years, it is idle to expect that they will be able 
to realize the responsibilities of a democratic government so early. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Hastings has reservations. Legum, what do you 
think about this development in West Africa? 


Mr. Lecum: I think that people might have had reservations when it 
was originally started; but the first two years of practical experiment 
have shown an enormous success made by these African ministers whe 
have shown a flair for government; who have lost a great deal of the 
irresponsibility which they showed before they were given responsibility; 
and who have shown a great aptitude for their work and a great will- 
ingness to cooperate with the Western powers—not only with Britain 
but with the United States and with Canada—in developing this enor- 
mously big project, the Volta scheme, which is going to attract a hun- 
dred and sixty million pounds sterling of capital. I believe that I am 
right in saying that, Williams, am I not, by the time it is finished? 

Mr. Witias: On that order, yes. 

Mr. Lecum: And I would say that there are enormous grounds for 
optimism that the experiment originally is going to be a success. 

Mr. Hastines: Let me ask you a question there. You talk about the 
Volta scheme as if this were going to be developed by the African. Are 
you not perfectly well aware that all the matters and these things of 
importance which have been developed in the Gold Coast could not 
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have been brought to the present stage without the technique and 
know-how of the European? It is idle and fantastic to imagine the 
African alone could bring to fruition a thing like the Volta scheme. 


Mr. Wiitiams: You see, nobody denies that. This is the trouble all 
he time; critics of the Gold Coast, and so forth, give to the people in the 
Gold Coast opinions which they do not have. I said that the essence of 
self-government is not alone that jobs should be in African hands; the 
essence is that political power should be in their hands. Under African 
political power Europeans can, indeed, develop the Volta scheme or 
anything else, but the essence of the thing is that they should have the 
cooperation of the people at large, which is only possible when, in my 
view, you have African government. Hastings spoke of hastening this 
process, as though all the time it is a matter for Britain alone. But this 
kind of idea that the Africans are passive in this leads to muddled 
thinking. The Africans want self-government; and when people want 
self-government, you cannot develop their countries, even in their own 
interests, unless you meet them on that point. 


Mr. Hastines: I do not agree with that at all, because the great masses 
of the Africans everywhere, including the Gold Coast, know nothing 
about these things. It is only a comparatively small, educated minority 
who are quite understandably insisting upon self-government which 
will give them all the power. 


Mr. MacKenzie: You suggest that the real problem is that the thing 
may move too swiftly and that possibly that is happening in West 
Africa? 

Mr. Hasrtines: Yes. 


Mr. Witut1aMs: I would say that the opposite is the case. It is precisely 
the masses who want self-government here and now. Their views about 
what it will do for them, I know, are unrealistic. It is the educated 
minority who at this moment are pointing out to the masses the limita- 
‘ions of self-government. The educated minority of the Gold Coast are 
playing what, to use this term, is their “historic role” very well, indeed. 
The masses of the people in the Gold Coast want self-government, and 
anybody who has attended a mass meeting of five thousand people in 
the Gold Coast does not need to be told that. 


Mr. Lecum: Of course, Williams is quite right. Where Hastings 
makes what I think is a historical fallacy is that the masses in any part 
of the world at any time in history were responsible for any major social 


change. There was the old Greek philosopher who talked about the 
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“new” men, the “few” men, who were always at the lead—these small 
percentages; the elite; the 1 per cent; the 10 per cent. That was so in 
Britain; that is so in any country in any social revolution you wish to 
see. It is the few who lead the many in Africa as anywhere else in the 
world. 

Mr. Hastines: I have been said to be lacking the historic sense here. 
It has taken us two thousand years in this country to bring ourselves 
to the point when democracy is viable; when we can compromise and 
talk without killing one another. After all, you must remember that the 
emergence of the African in any of these parts about which we are talk- 
ing is only a matter of fifty years. He has come from a period universal- 
ly of barbarism, of savagery, of slavery, of disease, of famine. 


Mr. Lecum: But so did the Europeans! 
Mr. Hastines: But two thousand years ago! 


Mr. WituraMs: Could I take the Major up here on this matter? You 
see, this is another one of these extraordinary things which always crop 
up about Africa, and I am afraid that it only shows the ignorance of 
the person making the point. West Africa has a long and distinguished 
history about which we know very little, but what we do know indi- 
Cates ein 


Mr. Hastines: It is very little. 


Mr. Wittiams: . .. that it is a history which compares favorably 
with the history of many other parts of the world. There were univer- 
sities in northern Nigeria hundreds of years ago, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The Hausa tribes were found in Nigeria—civilized, sophisticated. 
The answer is we do not know enough about West African history to 
make the sort of statements which Hastings has just made. 


Mr. MacKenzie: I am going to move us on to the second example. I 
promised that we would look at two or three examples of how this 
policy works out. We have not agreed entirely upon the first one; but 
we do agree on the objective—that is, to move as rapidly as can be done 
safely toward full self-government for these territories. 

Major Hastings, would you like to open this whole question of the 
Rhodesias in Central Africa which gives, I think, another example of the 
way the policy is working out? 

Mr. Hastines: I think that Rhodesia is a good illustration of the 
different setup which we have mentioned; and I would like to give 
briefly the story of Rhodesia. It is only about fifty or sixty years old. 
In one man’s lifetime, a small, originally white group of people came 
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to the country, which was then, in the north, largely uninhabited ex- 
cept for a race which was harried by the Matabeles and driven into the 
caves of the area. These settlers found a country largely empty, full of 
disease and famine, so far as the few native inhabitants were concerned; 
and in that short space of fifty or sixty years they have turned it into 
practically a modern state. Whereas before this vast territory, five hun- 
dred thousand square miles in extent, contributed nothing whatever to 
the world’s pool, you find now a flourishing agriculture; a great tobacco 
industry; copper mines producing no less than sixty million pounds 
worth of copper a year; great exploitation of base minerals such as 
asbestos and chrome; and a general state of prosperity. And, at the same 
time, the African standard of life has been raised. The miserable condi- 
tion of the African, especially in regard to things like infantile mortal- 
ity, has been entirely changed. Research has done a great deal to control 
the diseases from which all these Africans suffered, such diseases as 
malaria and hookworm; and the average state of the African is in- 
calculably better than when the white man came. That is the picture 
at any rate. 

Mr. MacKenzie: Legum, are you satisfied with that picture of 
Northern Rhodesia? 

Mr. Lecum: No, I think that there are two important points which 
should be made here. Of course, the big difference between Central 
Africa and West Africa is that there is a settled white community in 
Central Africa and East Africa which we do not find in West Africa. 
In fact, in Southern Rhodesia there is a white settler government, and 
the white settlers sit in their own Parliament. The Africans nominally 
have the right to vote, but very few of them can qualify. 


Mr. MacKenzie: What proportion of the population approximately 
is white in Rhodesia? 

Mr. Lecum: About a hundred and thirty-five thousand out of an 
African population of about two million. 

Where I disagree with this very rosy picture—and I am very fond of 
Rhodesia—painted by Hastings is that where we are discussing federa- 
tion, the proposal to have a federation of the three territories of Central 
Africa, including the Rhodesias, we find that the African population al- 
most unanimously—that is, so far as the leaders are concerned—are 
opposed to go on with it, because they do not trust the white people in 
control of their government. It seems to me that in building up this 
modern state in Central Africa and Rhodesia down the line we have 
sacrificed the confidence of the African peoples there. 
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Mr. Hastines: With that, of course, I disagree in toto. To begin with 
I would like to make it clear that the relations of the Europeans with 
the Africans in that territory of Rhodesia are markedly good. The social 
relations, although they are the relations of master and man, have been 
markedly better than those in other territories. I can give you an 
example. We have had, in that territory, of course, from start to finish, 
a police force, which consists of Europeans and of native Africans, and 
in the whole course of those sixty years not one shot has been fired at an 
African, which is a very different picture from some other territories. 
So far as public opinion is concerned, the idea that there is a determined 
public opinion against federation on the part of these Africans is just 
pure fantasy. Far more than 90 per cent of them have never heard of 
such words as “democracy” or “parliament” or “federation” and would 
not begin to understand them. 


Mr. Witttams: I am prepared to agree with Hastings that the coming 
of the white man to the Rhodesias has been of great benefit to the 
African and, what is more, that Africans in those territories agree about 
the same thing. I heard one only last week—a native leader who has 
come over here from Southern Rhodesia, incidentally to oppose Central 
African federation, saying what great benefits they have had. But one 
is talking now, you see, of white men as though they were all the same. 
To me there are different kinds of white men. There are the civil 
servants who work under the local governments and who, in West 
Africa, work under those governments whether they are run by 
Africans or by Europeans. They do their job, quite regardless of the 
territory where they are. There are traders, people who manage mines, 
and that kind of thing. But Hastings all the time is telling us really 
that unless you have Europeans permanently settled in these countries, 
none of these benefits will result. In West Africa all these things have 
resulted without any European settlement. 


Mr. Hastines: We are talking about “federation” without giving an 
idea of what it is about or what it is for. I think all of us would agree 
on one point, and that is that the federation would greatly improve the 
economic prospects of these territories. That was the original idea of 
bringing it about. But what I claim about it is that there is an absolute 
necessity in Africa today, under the conditions, political and otherwise, 
that there should be established a pool of peace in Africa, a pool of 
security, a pool of stability. That is the principal aim of those who are 
supporting federation—to bring about in this very potentially rich 
country a condition of things in which its development can be guaran- 
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eed under the proper conditions and in which both races can enormous- 
y add to their prosperity by this development. 


Mr. Witiams: Of course, I believe that to impose federation against 
he opposition of every single chief and political leader among the 
Africans, who has so far declared himself, will not achieve peace but 
vill in fact promote hostility. 


Mr. MacKenzie: We cannot examine all the pros and cons on Central 
African federation. 

I would like to look, if we can briefly now, at one further illustration 
yf partnership between British and African and others—namely, the 
ituation in Kenya which has been very much in the news in recent 
imes. Legum, you visited there not very long ago, what was your im- 
ression of the present situation? 


Mr. Lecum: I was very sad coming away on this last trip from 
Senya at the things which were happening there. There were signs 
vhen I last was in Kenya, which was a year ago, that race relations 
vere developing extremely well. There was agreement between the 
4uropean settlers and the Africans as well as the Indians—for, of course, 
here is a far larger Indian community than European community in 
<enya—to sit down around round-table discussions in order to formu- 
ate a new constitution for Kenya. This, in fact, was the way in which 
he new constitutions of West Africa were developed. But unfortunately 
here developed this frustrated condition within one of the tribes, 
ind only one of the tribes in Kenya, the Kikuyu—it is true, the most 
vanced tribes there is in East Africa—a section of whom decided on 
his campaign of violence in order to seek redress for what, I believe, 
vere very genuine grievances. This has certainly led to a deterioration 
mong the three sections. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Hastings, what were you going to say? 


Mr. Hastines: I am not disposed to contradict my friend Legum in 
his respect, except that I am not convinced that this resort to violence 
n Kenya is due to some demand for better political or social condi- 
ions. I do not think so. It is swigeneris. It has not happened before. 
t is a curious reversion, a violent reversion to the “black age” of 
Africa. It has its basis in cruelty and witchcraft. It really is something 
auch more than a demand for more political rights or social rights. 
t is an attempt to throw the white man out of Africa. 


Mr. MacKenzie: You think that it represents a breakdown of 
artnership in that area? 
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Mr. Hastincs: A complete breakdown so far as the leaders are 
concerned, 


Mr. Witurams: I would not like to say much about that; it so hap- 
pens I am going there next week. But to us in West Africa it looks 
very much as though the real trouble is that Africans in Kenya have 
not been given a sufficient share in the government of their country, 
so that they have never felt that it is their government. When people 
feel that the government is somebody else’s government, sooner or 
later this kind of thing, given certain other conditions, is going 
to happen. 


Mr. Hastinos: I still maintain my view that this is something very 
different, indeed, from the usual form of political attempts at greater 
share in government which we see in all parts of Africa. It is some- 
thing entirely on its own, something which, I think, is due to the 
machinations of a few evil men who have taken advantage of that 
background of witchcraft in the mind of the African to create this 
monstrous position. 


Mr. Lecum: Hastings, I do not agree with that view that this is 
suigeneris. We have had ritual murders and other relapses in other 
places. May I point out that we had them in Germany and in Western 
Europe as well? This does not belong only to Africa. But the point 
which I wish to make is that over the border from Kenya, in the 
neighboring state, the British trusteeship territory of Tanganyika, 
where recent constitutional advances were made so that the three 
races there—the Africans, the whites, and the Indians—agreed on 
parity which was equality of representation in the legislative council. 
You have a state of remarkable peace between the three races, so 
completely different from the state in Kenya where the color bar 
and other restrictive measures apply. 


Mr. MacKenzie: What are the long-range prospects for cooperation 
between these emergent African nationalisms and the Western coun- 
tries? Can we look forward to their being on our side in any future 
difficulties? Or are they likely to drift increasingly into the Com- 
munist camp? 


Mr. Witutams: I would not like to say definitely that they will 
on our side, but about their drifting into the Communist camp I 
be quite definite. There is no part of the world where people are mor 
devoted to private enterprise than West Africa. Trading is really 
national hobby, particularly of women. There is, to my way of thinkin 
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not the remotest chance of any West African country, as we say, “go- 
ing Communist.” On the contrary, if I were a West African, I would 
say that it is the European and indeed the Americans from whom the 
menace of communism might come and not from us ourselves. 


Mr. MacKenzie: You mean, in the sense that propaganda might 
come from Communist parties inside these countries? 


Mr. Wiixiams: Indeed it does! Any Communist propaganda in 
West Africa is, after all, printed in London or indeed in the United 
States. It is never printed in West Africa. 


Mr. MacKenzie: And what is the membership of the Communist 
yarty in West Africa? 


Mr. Wittiams: I have never checked exactly, but I doubt very much 
f any single West African has a paid-up membership card of any 
Communist party—his own or any other—unless indeed it is a West 
African in London, but no West African in West Africa. 


Mr. Hasrines: It is a very curious point which Williams has made 
hat Africa is immune from communism because it is largely a 
rading community. 


Mr. Witttams: Not “Africa,” West Africa. 
| Mr. Hastines: Well, West Africa; let us stick to West Africa. 


~ Mr. WitxiraMs: This would not be true, for example, of South Africa, 
would say. 


_ Mr. Hastings: It is very curious to say that this is true because it is 
argely a trading community. Heavens, that did not save Czechoslovakia! 
Aowever, what I want to say is that while I agree that communism 
jas not obviously made strides in these countries, although a great deal 
f propaganda, as you say, has been pushed into it from London and 
so from parts of northern Africa, it is still a fact in my belief that 


we were to move out too rapidly, we would leave a power vacuum 


hich would be filled undoubtedly by the enemy. 


Mr. Lecum: I agree with Williams that communism at present is 
threat in Africa. African nationalism is the driving force which has 

pplanted all that would normally be taken up by the Communists 
where. I believe that the most important single issue in Africa, 

answer to the question of whether they will be our friends, is whether 
white man can win and retain and maintain the friendship of 
African. 


PARTNERSHIP IN AFRICA: THE POLITICS OF PARITY* 


By COLIN LEGUM 
* 


I AM reminded of the missionary who told his African congregation 
the story of Jonah and the whale. When the sermon ended an old 
African was heard to mutter: “I understand about the miracles and 
the plagues, about the fishes and the loaves of bread, about water 
turning to wine and manna falling from heaven, but this story of the 
whale, Azkona! I can’t see how this one is possible!” 

That, I feel, is how it is with partnership. The Africans have been 
variously persuaded of the benefits of protection and paramountcy, of 
trusteeship and the two-pyramid system of parallel development; but 
when it comes to this thing called partnership they share all the doubts 
of the man who could not swallow the story of the whale. And this 
is true not only of Africans. I wonder whether anybody really knows 
what partnership means, or can be made to mean, in relation to the 
actual problems of the multi-racial society? The Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia recently attempted to define the principles of partnership in 
his territory. His effort is remarkable chiefly because the principles he 
enunciated are so totally different from what is common practice on 
the Copper Belt and elsewhere in Northern Rhodesia. For this reason I 
find myself in complete agreement with Lord Hailey when he warned 
that it will not profit us merely to make a general profession of partner- 
ship unless we can substantiate it. 

The term “partnership,” used as a political slogan, is, I believe, a 
myth. It is too often used to cover up the absence of effective co-opera- 
tion between the races. Must we, therefore, admit, as Professor Arthur 
Lewis suggests, that there is no prospect for permanent white and 
Indian settlement in Africa? I think not. For even though we discard 
the slogan of partnership, there are other policies involving racial co- 
operation that are worth pursuing. There is emerging in Tanganyika, 
for example, a pattern of race relations that I would not have believed 
possible in Africa. Something has begun to happen there which gives 
some hope that the problems of the plural society may be solved without 
violence or the liquidation of the settler communities. 

I arrived in Tanganyika last year after a journey that had taken me 

* The fourth in a series of seven talks which were presented by leading British Afri 


experts on “Partnership in Africa” and presented by the Third Programme of the Briti 
Broadcasting Corporation (see The Listener, July 31, 1952). 
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hrough South Africa, Bechuanaland, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, and Kenya. I was very discouraged. But directly I stepped 
off the aeroplane at Dar-es-Salaam I was made aware of a different 
uttitude to race relations. Owing, no doubt, to my South African back- 
zround, I had asked my host whether the rather unattractive mud and 
daub housing area through which we were passing was the native 
quarter. “My dear chap,” he said, “you’ve got it all wrong. We don’t 
lave native areas, Indian quarters, and European suburbs. We have 
1igh density building areas, medium density, and low density areas.” 
He admitted that the high density areas—that is, the least desirable— 
were inhabited mainly by Africans, the medium density areas mainly 
»y Asians, and the low density areas by both Europeans and Asians. 
But the division of Dar-es-Salaam into density zones instead of the 
isual racial zones, is not simply a shamefaced device to hide the 
*xistence of the segregation of the races. 

Dar-es-Salaam’s delightful new suburb, Oyster Bay, is inhabited both 
xy whites and Indians. There is no legal racial discrimination in the 
»wnership of land, as one finds in South Africa, Rhodesia, and Kenya. 
The bar is not race, but economics, as it is in most civilised countries. 
And the racially arrogant spirit that allows sultans to be barred from 
white clubs in Singapore is relatively absent. There are a few exclusive 
slubs—but are not there everywhere? This is annoying without being 
erious. I found no difficulty in entertaining my non-white friends 
n public places; and the white man who invites an African to his 
nome is not shunned for doing so. This is, unfortunately, all too rare 
n British Africa. 

The comparative absence of the race factor at its most sensitive 
point in the plural society—where the different races mix socially— 
jaturally excited me. Why is this beginning to happen in Tanganyika 
ind not elsewhere? Superficially there is no easy explanation. For 
fanganyika’s multi-racial problems are as complex as can be found 

ywhere. The last census shows that there are 7,500,000 Africans, 
2,000 Asians and 15,000 white inhabitants. A closer analysis shows 

at there are 120 different African tribes, ranging from the highly 
eveloped Chagga on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro to the nomadic 
asai, and the primitive Kiko who live in the swamps of the 
alagarasi. The Asians in turn are divided into Indians, Arabs, Goans, 
hinese, Sinhalese, Seychellois, Syrians, Comorians, and Baluchis. The 
oslems are in a majority over the Hindus. And the small white 
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community is spread over thirty different nationalities, with Greeks 
in a majority over British in the settled white community. 

These 8,000,000 people of many races inhabit a territory the size 
of the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium put together. But only 
one-third of the total area is inhabited. The remaining two-thirds is 
either semi-desert or infested with tsetse fly. Most of the trade and 
the profitable plantations are in the hands of the Indians and the 
whites, with the Indians playing a dominant role in commerce. It is 
the Indians who originally opened up East Africa to white settlement 
and who penetrated the inhospitable bush to open up trade in the 
interior. The Greeks and the Indians were mainly responsible for 
the construction of the railways. 

I was in ‘Tanganyika at a time when bitter controversy was raging 
over the constitutional recommendations made by a special committee 
of the Legislative Council. This committee, which consisted of members 
of all races with a majority of whites, recommended the adoption of 
the principle of parity of representation for the three main races on the 
unofficial side of the Legislative Council. Each race was to have seven 
representatives, and the government was to maintain an official ma- 
jority. These recommendations were strongly supported by the leaders) 
of both the African and Asian communities, but the white community 

was sharply divided. There was also vigorous opposition in the neigh- 
bouring territory of Kenya and among other white settlers. Fortunately, 
as I believe, wiser counsels have prevailed. The Colonial Secretary last 
month announced government support for the constitutional reforms 
based on the principle of parity. 

This controversy about parity raises several important questions. 
Why has it been possible in ‘Tanganyika to secure sufficient whit 
support for the principle of parity while elsewhere in Africa this h 
been firmly resisted? And why is it that the leaders of the 7,500, 
Africans have agreed to share equal representation with the handf 
of Asians and whites? Finally, does parity really offer a constitution 
solution to the problems of the multi-racial society? I propose to co 
sider each of these questions separately. : 

Let us look at the first. The attitude of those white settlers whe 
support parity is that their ultimate future depends upon the confiden 
of the Africans, and that the Asians have played at least as import 
a part as the whites in the development of Tanganyika. One of 
spokesmen of this white group, Mr. Eldred Hitchcock, put it this wa 
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It is my view that an imposed white leadership is today an anach- 
onism and will surely defeat its own objects. Leadership, whether 
yy Europeans, Asians, or Africans, will emerge on its own merits. . . .” 
It is remarkable that much of the support for the parity proposals 
ame from influential white leaders in commerce and industry. It 
eems that commercial and industrial leaders in Africa are beginning 
o realise the importance of the economic, as opposed to the race, factor 
n Africa’s development. Such an attitude can be of decisive importance. 
jut the main white support for the constitutional recommendations 
ame from the officials led by the Governor, that remarkable man Sir 
idward Twining. By his contempt for racial discrimination, lack of 
entimentality, and practical concern for social and economic develop- 
nent, he has played a major part in promoting racial harmony. The 
mportant role that a governor of great moral strength can play in a 
ural society cannot easily be exaggerated. Fortunately, there has 
lever been a time in the history of British Administration in Africa 
vhen there have been so many outstanding governors. 
Turning to the Africans’ attitude to the parity proposal, we find that 
I] the leaders unanimously support it. Tanganyika’s outstanding 
african is Chief Kidaha Makwaia of the Sukumu. He is a young man 
1 his early thirties. In one generation he has made the leap from his 
rimitive tribal society to a prominent place in western society, but 
vithout losing his tribal associations. Kidaha summed up his attitude 
) parity in these words: “It would be a very bad thing for Africans 
» lose the great advantage which white settlement has brought to 
. territory. But white settlement would not be secure if the great 
nass of Africans came to feel that they were being denied fair 
lay. It is as much in the interests of the whites as of the Africans 
» see that they are fully considered.” 
This attitude reflects a remarkable sense of confidence. Kidaha’s con- 
dence is based on his own personal experiences and on that of his 
2ople, the Sukumu. He has seen one of the most exciting programmes 
* peasant reform ever attempted in Africa being successfully carried 
at in Sukumuland, a scheme that will transform the lives of 1,000,000 
ican peasants. Its success is, in large measure, due to a small group 
white technicians who have demonstrated what can be achieved by 
orking with Africans instead of trying to do things to them or for 
. It is this working with people that breeds confidence and 
ngthens the chances of racial co-operation. 
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Let me refer to another African supporter of parity, Thomas 
Marealle, the young and modern chief of the Chagga. The Chagga are 
a virile and progressive tribe, living on the fertile slopes of Mount 
Kilimanjaro. Thirty years ago, A. L. Bennett came to teach the Chagga 
modern methods of coffee-growing based on the principles of co-opera- 
tion. Today the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union is one of the 
major enterprises in East Africa. It is operated entirely by Africans, 
with the splendid Bennett occupying a backroom position as guide and 
philosopher to the tribe. Last year the Chagga coffee growers earned 
something like £1,250,000. Their social, economic, and political life 
has advanced rapidly. They recently opened their own cultural centre, 
a modern four-storey building costing £250,000. Thomas Marealle 
speaks with the confidence of a Chagga leader who has seen his 
tribe prosper. 

I can refer only in passing to some of the other important schemes: 
for example, the tobacco co-operative of the Bukoba; the development 
scheme of the Mbulu, and the adult education programme of the Pare. 

With this growth of tribal development has come steady industrial 
development in the larger towns, and a number of almost unnoticed 
political reforms. Each reform has sought to associate the three races 
with the government of the country. The Dar-es-Salaam municipal 
council, for example, has an equal number of representatives from 
each of the three races, as has the Tanga Township Authority. The 
same pattern of representation is reflected in the composition of the 
Immigration Control Board, the Joint Civil Service Advisory Council, 
and many other official bodies. One can see, then, that the path towards 
parity in the Legislative Council, based on inter-racial co-operation, 
has been pursued in other spheres over a long period, and has no 
emerged as a sudden inspiration or because of violent political pressure 
Probably the most important reason for this is that no single community 
feels itself threatened by the economic development of the others 
There is an impressive level of economic buoyancy which makes fo 
an absence of economic threat or social insecurity. This makes it easi¢ 
for the different races to tolerate each other’s political development 
Apart from some rather extremist elements, who show the same symp 
toms as settlers in other parts of the continent, there is surprisingl 
little bitterness or frustration in the country. 

A second important factor is that the Africans do not feel their lan 
to be threatened. A third reason is that Tanganyika has been govern 
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thirty years as a mandated and trust territory. The awareness of 
ernational accountability has undoubtedly had an important effect 
what has happened in Tanganyika. A fourth reason is the impres- 
¢ level of both Moslem and Hindu leadership. I am aware of many 
ther factors that must be considered, but I will refer to only one other: 

F absence of too rapid industrialisation and the concentration of 

nomic and political development through the progressive expansion 
ad transformation of tribal society, rather than through its disintegra- 
on, One final point remains to be considered, Can racial co-operation 
¢ promoted by constitutional reform based on parity of representation 
wr the different races? ‘The experience of communal representation in 
eylon and elsewhere does not give much reason for confidence. 

But parity, adopted as a short-term policy, can play a valuable part 
i bridging the gap between the widely different economic, cultural, 
nd social levels of the various races, Because it removes the constant 
ireat of domination by any one race it can contribute to the lessening 
f racial tension, thus helping to create the necessary confidence without 
shich effective economic development is impossible. There seems to 
¢ no reason why the principle of parity should not be a prelude towards 
1¢ formation of multi-racial political parties. That stage can be reached 
ite soon in Tanganyika and it is to be hoped that an early attempt 
“ill be made to introduce opportunities for representation on a com- 
on roll side by side with that of communal representation, so that 
ultimate goal of an integrated political system might be kept 
mstantly in sight. 

Conditions in the other plural societies are different from those in 
anganyika in many important respects, but it is surely possible for 
ost of them to adapt the experiences of ‘Tanganyika to their own 
eds. There is reason to believe that racial co-operation can be 
thieved in Africa, provid; the multi-racial societies adopt a policy 
“equal rights for all civilised men, with equal opportunities for all 
en to become civilised. Such a policy depends upon the progressive 
pansion of the ideas that are beginning to shoot fragile roots in 
panyika. The quickest way to destroy its growth would be to accept 

‘Little Englander” arguments put forward by Mr. Colin Welch in 
rlier talk in this series. His attempt to invest the profit-and-loss 
unt with a philosophy all of its own is to deny the historic truths 

-the growth of the Commonwealth and the Colonial Empire. 
icture of ‘economic development seen “on the ground” in 
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nganyika and elsewhere—whether promon by private ¢ or pub 
enterprise or by a mixture of both—refutes Mr. Welch’s altogether 1 
pessimistic assessment of what can be achieved in Africa. Mr. We 
says he chooses rearmament before development in the backward te 
tories. He overlooks the fact that the rearmament programme, becau 
of its growing demand for raw materials, is speeding up developmei 
in many colonial territories. He seems to argue that the rate of economit 
development in the backward countries is too fast to maintain socia | 
stability. A formidable case can be made out to support the opposite 
view. I believe that the main danger in Africa comes from the possi 
bility that political development may outstrip the rate of economie: 
and social development, as was the case in Egypt and the Middk 
Eastern countries. If this were to happen we would have a whol 
series of Egypts and Persias on our hands throughout the colonia 
empire. We would then indeed need all the guns we could mustel 
to keep down the colonial peoples who at present make quite @ 
substantial contribution towards keeping our bread buttered! » 

It seems to me that there is as much error in the argument | ¢ 
those who think of doing too little too slowly as there is in the argu 
ment of those who want to do too much too fast. This is not | 
time for old-fashioned economics, but, taking confidence from whe 
is beginning to happen in Tanganyika, a time for faith and expansiot 
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